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complete and perpetual personal discrimination between" its members "and the whole remaining body of the people who will be styled Plebeians." l
John Marshall was a member of this absurdly traduced patriotic fraternity. So were his father and fellow officers of our War for Independence. Washington was its commander. Were the grotesque charges against these men the laurels with which democracy crowrned those who had drawn the sword for freedom? Was this the justice of liberty? Was this the intelligence of the masses? Such must have been the queries that sprang up in the minds of men like Marshall. And, indeed, there was sound reason for doubt and misgiving. For the nightmares of men like Burke and Mirabeau were pleasant dreams compared with the horrid visions that the people conjured.
Nor did this popular tendency to credit the most extraordinary tale, believe the most impossible and outrageous scandal,, or accept the most impracticable and misshapen theory, end only in wholesome hatred of rank and distinction. Among large numbers there was the feeling that equality should be made real by a general division of property. Three years after peace had been established, Madison said he "strongly suspected" that many of the people contemplated "an abolition of debts public & private, and a new division of property." 2 And Jay thought that "a reluctance to taxes, an
1 As quoted in Hudson: Journalism in the United States; 158. 1 Madison to James Madison, Nov. 1, 1786; Writings: Hunt, ii, 278.